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Management 
REVIEW 


ie you asked the first six people you met 
in the street to describe their mental 
picture of a typical executive, you would 
probably get some amazing answers. But 
the descriptions would all have a few things 
in common, and nearly all would be based 
upon either very limited personal contact 
with an executive or upon the business man 
who is cartoonized in the movies and the 
romance magazines. 

Three common beliefs about executives are 
that they act with devastating speed; that 
they have fancy desks covered with tele- 
phones; and tht they say “no” in a loud 
voice and are surrounded with smaller ad- 
ministrative fry who always agree with them. 
This is the folklore of the executive con- 
cept, and we are glad that the high time 
has come when somebody has decided to 
blast such beliefs away. The blasting is 
done on page 331 (Some Folklore of Execu- 
tive Management). 


NE of the great industrial cities of 

America is Akron, Ohio, whose princi- 
pal product has made rough ways of our 
country smooth and smooth ways springy. 
In 1929 Akron boasted that it paid the high- 
est wages in industry; its citizens worked 
for the rubber companies and owned their 
homes; anyone who did business in the city 
had a nice time of it. Today Akron still 
groans with depression rheumatism. In 
1936, 39,000 workers were employed in 
rubber jobs; the total now is estimated at 
26,000. The jobs have moved out, and it 
is generally believed that they moved be- 
cause of labor trouble. An account of the 
exodus from Akron is given on page 336 
(Labor Boomerang in Akron). 


OGER BABSON bas written a book 
called “The Folly of Instalment Buying” 
(it is reviewed on 355) which will 
have practically no effect upon a purchasing 
stem which has deeply rooted itself in 
the modern economic scheme of things. 
The book, however, is a curious document, 
and anyone who wishes to write a diatribe 
against a pet hate and requires a pattern 
need go no further than this volume. 
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Current Comment 


THE CREED OF MANAGEMENT * 


hos no one delude himself that 
modern management is smug about its achievements. Let no one 
assume that we seek to preserve the status quo, ignore mistakes 
and shortcomings of the past, or proclaim perfection or blind 
ourselves to rapidly changing social and economic conditions. 
The social responsibility of industry is no empty phrase—it is an 
obligation to which modern management is determined to bring 
far more than mere lip service. It ushers in a third dimension 
in the scheme of free enterprise. It calls for skill and creative ac- 
complishment of a sort even more imaginative than did the past 
eras when management was struggling to create a new system of 
large-scale financing, of mass production, of nationwide distribu- 
tion and merchandising in order to make possible the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known. 


If it were possible, I should like to see the men of America 
who are managing business today say to the American people that 
they adopt as an expression of their intent—their creed if you will 
—some such simple and understandable statement as follows: 


We who are responsible for the management of industry in 
supplying the needs of the public for goods and services, and 
who recognize our obligations to stockholders and employees, 
believe 


THAT we should constantly seek to provide better 
values at lower costs so that more of our people can en- 
joy more of the world’s goods. 


THAT we should strive to develop the efficiency of in- 
dustry so as to earn a fair return for the investing public 


*An extract from an address delivered before the Seventh International 
Management Congress. 
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and provide the highest possible reward for the produc- 
tivity of labor. 


THAT we should stimulate the genius of science and 
utilize the methods of research to immprove old products 
and create new ones and thus continuously provide new 
fields of employment for the present and the coming 
generations, 


THAT management should encourage fair trade prac- 
tices in business which, whether effected by competition 
or cooperation, will be so shaped as to be for the best 
interest of our customers and of society as a whole. 


THAT it is management’s duty to be alert to its own 
shortcomings, to the need for improvement, and to new 
requirements of society, while always recognizing the re- 
sponsibility of its trusteeship. 

THAT business in this country has never been what it 
could be and never what it yet will be. 


THAT Business, Labor, Government and Agriculture 
working hand in hand can provide jobs and the oppor- 
tunity for all to work for security without loss of our 
liberty and rights as free men. 


That is my suggestion of a common meeting-ground not only 
for management and labor but for all of us. 


We know that, if we were faced tomorrow with the prospect’ 
of another war in which we were compelled to take part, a na- 
tional unity of action would be quickly achieved. Yet the emer- 
gencies of peace can be no less vital than those of war. 


What we need, more than anything else today, is to affirm 
those principles upon which Government and Business, Labor and 
Agriculture can work together in the solution of a common prob- 
lem. Once we are agreed upon our true objectives as a nation, 
unity of action will bring lasting business recovery. Without busi- 
ness recovery, based upon sound national policies, there can be no 
stability, no security—nor can liberty itself be long preserved. 


LEWIS H. BROWN, 
President, Johns-Manville Corporation 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX* 
Abstracts and News Items 





GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Public Relations for Industry 


Public relations is a comparatively 
new activity for most business enter- 
prises and involves a technique which 
too many have not yet learned. It con- 
sists chiefly in formulating and main- 
taining good policies and in keeping 
all interested people—e m pl oy ees, 
stockholders, and their neighbors, cus- 
tomers and the general public—in- 
formed; in telling them in plain terms 
what revenue is received and where it 
comes from, what revenue is paid out 
and who gets it, and how an industry 
serves the individual, the community 
and other industries. 


The following list represents a vari- 
ety of techniques which might profita- 
bly be included in a public relations 
program: 


Put public relations under a responsible 
leader; make clear the authority of depart- 
ment heads (an organization chart or man- 
ual will help); oa employees with 
your program; 
pay for equal grades of work; create finan- 

cial incentives ond an average standard; 
— clean wash- and locker- “rooms, and 
ate sanitary toilets; make provision for 

em one Fs rest periods; set up lunch tables 
cafeterias; provide sanitary 

Sinkine fon fountains; set up a plant safety 


heavy 


uniform rates of. 


program, and utilize safety devices where 
needed; provide scientific plant lighting; do 
everything possible to minimize plant noise; 
install equipment for removal ef fumes, dirt 
and smoke. 

Use flooring material least tiring to the 
worker when standing and moving around; 
install equipment to relieve operators of 
lifting; provide good ventilation in 
winter and summer, and proper plant heat- 
ing; stabilize production, hence employment, 
to the greatest possible degree; establish 
group insurance for unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death; operate a first-aid and 
medical station under a competent attend- 
ant; install equipment to eliminate dangers 
arising from occupational diseases; provide 
some recreational facilities for employees; 
adopt an annual vacation plan which is fair 
to all employees; encourage employees to 
take part in civic affairs; encourage em- 
ployees to establish savings plans and credit 
unions; create efficient and adequate ma- 
chinery for dealing with employees’ griev- 
ances; establish a suggestion system. 

Operate employee and apprentice training 
programs; recognize the foreman’s import- 
ance, and conduct foreman education meet- 
ings; issue simplified financial reports to 
employees; make informal reports to both 
employees and stockholders about your 
fee am and how you = solving them; 

old “open yw at the = use motion 
pictures to sh od ages e kind of plant 
you operate; canal ish regular tours of your 
plant; tell local merchants periodically about 
your business outlook; keep professional 
people in your town informed about your 
activities—send them copies of your em- 
ployees’ magazine if you publish one; culti- 
vate the good will of your customers; co 
operate with local charities and character- 
building agencies; cooperate with other 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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local manufacturers in — publicly the 
facts about the importance of industry to 
your community; take part in a community 
foreman’s club, if such exists; join the trade 
association which represents your industry. 

In deciding how many of these sug- 
gestions can be adapted to its public 
relations program, a company must be 
guided by its own resources and indi- 
vidual conditions. American Machin- 


ist, September 21, 1938, p. 830e:24. 


The Era of Obsolescence 


No business generation in the history 
of the United States has had to cope 
with so many crises as the generation 
that first sat down to its office desks as 
young men in the days of Woodrow 
Wilson. No generation with so much 
trouble safely behind it has had so much 
obviously ahead. The men who were 23 
in 1912 are now approaching their fif- 
tieth year. They are not old. On the 
contrary they are just in the process of 
inheriting the ultimate responsibilities 
and rewards. Yet the nature of their 
inheritance is not what the orators of 
the early twentieth century had led 
them to expect. Instead of inheriting 
an American Dream, they inherit 
scarcity. 

At this moment the United States 
needs an infinity of things. It does not 
even nourish itself decently, and there 
is only one suit every two or three 
years for the average working man. No 
more than a handful of houses im the 
entire country are making full use of 
modern technology. It would take six 
or seven years at the 1929 rate of 
500,000 units a year to provide even 
a 1930 standard of housing for those 
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paying rent of less than $30 a month. 
Great sections of industry are under- 
modernized. More than 70 per cent 
of railroad locomotives are over 17 
years old; more than 40 per cent of 
freight cars, over 20 years old. 

' The extent of America’s present ob- 
solescence is difficult for the layman to 
grasp; it is all-pervasive and bound- 
less; it is inherent like dry rot in 
everything from heavy machinery to 
kitchen stoves. The progressive eradi- 
cation of it would require all the men 
and women in the land working eight 
hours a day, five days a week, 52 weeks 
a year, for the rest of their lives. 

What the business man misses most 
in the contemporary economy is the 
power of growth. Until 10 years ago, 
whatever else went wrong with the 
United States, it always got bigger. Its 
national income grew, its standard of 
living improved. Like a youth im his 
teens, its powers of recuperation were 
amazing; each successive setback was 
soon wiped out by some new era born 
of land or gold or railroads or auto- 
mobiles or finance. 

But for the last decade there has 
been no sign of recuperative power. 
There have only been propositions. 
There is the proposition that prices (or 
wages or taxes) are too high and the 
proposition that they are too low. 
There is the proposition that purchas- 
ing power can be revived by pump- 
priming and government spending, and 
there is the proposition that an appar- 
ent excess capacity can be cured by 
price-fixing and government restriction. 
In truth, however, what the economy 
needs most is a direct and frontal at- 





tack upon the problem of production 
on the part of business, government 
and labor. 

Government spending, while it may 
turn the wheels faster temporarily, 
will not awake what might be called 
the imagination of capital—that entre- 
preneurial vision which sees profit in 
giving the consumer more value for 
less money. Industrialists, of course, 
are glad to take the government's 
money in the form of increased sales— 
but it is not the kind of money that 
will entice them into an expensive tech- 
nological race. The result of this atti- 
tude is a tirade from Washington on 
the theme of business selfishness. The 
result of the tirade is a schism between 
business and government. And the re- 
sult of the schism is the fatal situation 
in which the elder leaders of industry 


find themselves today. Fortune, Sep- 
tember, 1938, p. 63:2. 


Community Relations of 
263 Manufacturers 


The New England Council, a com- 
prehensive community organization, re- 
cently issued a questionnaire on public 
relations practices to 2500 leading New 
England manufacturers. Replies were 
received from 263 concerns, or 10} 
per cent of the group. Of these, 239 
reported a total of 157,474 employees. 

Forty per cent of the 263 manufac- 
turers felt that their communities 
understood the contributions of their 
companies to local economic growth 
and progress. Ninety-two per cent felt 
that their communities were friendly 
to the company. 


Company officials followed the prac. 
tice of outlining in public talks the 
place of their organizations in the eco- 
nomic life of the community in 33 per 
cent of the cases; of those that did not 
observe this policy, only 26 per cent 
stated they would welcome an oppor. 
tunity to do so. Executives of 73 per 
cent of the concerns served on com- 
munity or ganization committees, 
whereas only 6 per cent of the manv- 
facturers dressed up their plants for 
community pageants, fairs, etc. Twenty. 
one per cent of the companies main- 
tained a local display of products open 
to the public, and 9 per cent partici- 
pated in an outside local-products 
display. Seventy per cent of the con- 
cerns took part in community chest or 
other local charity fund-raising. 


Nearly three times as many com. 
panies recommended educational or 
publicity campaigns as suggested an 
improvement of employer-employee re- 
lationships. However, only 63 manu: 
facturers gave information to news 
papers regarding their companies, even 
when it was requested; and only 9% 
gave information regarding the com- 
panies to their employees. Nineteen 
companies functioned through em- 
ployee house organs and bulletins, and 
only one presented workers with its an- 
nual report. 


The conclusion is inescapable that 
New England manufacturers, as a 
whole, have not sunk their teeth into 
the community aspect of the public re- 
lations problem. By Clark Belden. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, October, 
1938, p. 665:7, 
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Some Folklore of Executive 
Management 


It should not astonish us unduly to 
discover that numerous traces of folk- 
lore* are discernible in the field of ex- 
ecutive management. Even the termin- 
ology of management is cobwebby with 
traditions and mysteries which, like 
primitive totems, have become objects 
of worship and blind acceptance in 
everyday life. 


Three clay idols which in the opin- 
ion of the writer are particularly worth 
shooting at are presented in this gal- 
lery of executive management folklore. 
These idols are presented in the follow- 
ing phrases summarizing certain pre- 
vailing conceptions of executive behav- 
ior: 


1. “A good executive acts quickly and 
sometimes is right.” 


As in the case of many epigrams, or 
indeed of fairy tales, this one contains 
certain elements of truth. Every execu- 
tive must be capable of making deci- 
sions, and at times decisions based on 
hunch, necessarily involving great 
risks, must be taken. But in most 
large-scale enterprises under normal 
conditions this proposition is pure 
myth and quite dangerous. The top ad- 
ministrator’s job in such a setting is 
not, as the phrase suggests, to do a lot 
of things himself but to see that other 
people do the things that should be 
done. Very frequently, indeed, he 


*Folklore, in the semi-satirical sense in 
which the word is used by certain recent 
writers, refers of course to a body of tradi- 
tional and irrational beliefs which persist 
in modern life but which have little basis 
in fact or logic. 
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should act slowly, and often he 
shouldn’t act at all. It is normally de- 
sirable for the executive so to con- 
duct his organization that he must 
make the fewest possible decisions. 
These decisions should be primarily 
in connection with the formulation of 
policies and programs and with the as- 
signment of responsibilities. Major de- 
cisions should be arrived at as slowly 
as possible without prejudicing a 
result. 

Finally, the executive must be right 
in a majority of cases or he will and 
must be replaced. 


2. The more gadgets in his office, the 
better the executive. 

A huge, polished desk, liberally pro- 
vided with telephones, push-buttons 
and other gadgets, is part of the folk- 
lore of the high-powered executive. 

Office gadgetry is important and use- 
ful only if it implements the execu- 
tive’s facilities on the incoming as well 
as the outgoing side. A good rule for 
gadgets would be: when in doubt throw 
them out. Anything that makes an ex- 
ecutive more accessible, and his sur- 
roundings less mechanical, will aid in 
his primary function of releasing the re- 
laxed and uncensored incoming mater- 
ial from the human beings who com- 
prise his staff and upon whom he must 
rely. 

3. The good executive is a “NO” man 
entirely surrounded by “YES” men. 

This part of executive folklore is 
quite prevalent, although to state so 
absurd a proposition is essentially to 
refute it. The ideal executive bends 
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most of his efforts toward discovery 
and release of the creative forces of his 
organization, not to their repression. 
Even when he says “No,” he will aim 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


New Plan Cuts Waste of 
Office Supplies 


A revised method of requisitioning 
and storing supplies has gone far to- 
ward preventing overstocking or short- 
ages for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Office Service Department. In es- 
tablishing the new system an analysis 
of requisitions issued for the preced- 
ing six months was made to determine 
the normal amount of each type of ma- 
terial used during a week; and stand- 
ard requirements for a weekly inven- 
tory were established on this basis. 


As an aid in maintaining the proper 
quantity of supplies, a regulation form 
was devised. Supplies are listed in 
the first column, the class and item 
number in the second column, and the 
average quantity that should be 
stocked is entered in a column marked 
“Weekly Average.” The remainder of 
the form is divided into five double 
columns. Upon taking the weekly in- 
ventory, the supply clerk enters the 
date at the top of a double column, 
using a new column each week. On 
the left-hand side of the column, cap- 
tioned “On Hand,” is entered the 
amount on hand. The difference be- 
tween this figure and the figure- for 


to make it an educational, not a defi 
ting, experience. By Herbert Emmerich 
Public Management, September, 1938 
p. 264:4. 


the normal weekly requirements shown 
in the column marked “Weekly Aver- 
age” is the amount to be ordered. This 
figure is entered in the right-hand side 
of the double column captioned “Or. 
dered.” This quantity is then posted 
to the weekly supply requisition. No 
special requisitions are permitted, but 
any individual having need of supplies 
that are not stocked in the office may 
submit a list of these items to the sup- 
ply clerk. 

For storing and issuing, a standard 
storage cabinet was placed in a central 
location. On the inside of the door 
of the supply cabinet an alphabetical 
list of supplies was posted. Following 
each item is a shelf number indicating 
the location of the item. Employees 
requiring office supplies obtain them 
personally from the cabinet. Ameri 
can Business, September, 1938, p.54:1. 


Production Bonus for Clerical 
Workers 


‘Scientific organization and the bonus 
for production were introduced into the 
three shops of the P.O.-Midi, in France, 
in 1920. During the year 1937 the sys- 
tem was extended to the company’s 
offices, which employ 230 clerks on 
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various accounting, secretarial and ad- 
ministrative tasks. 

The difficulties encountered during 
the installation period were overcome 
by direct action on the part of the or- 
ganizers, by publicity given to studies 
for the improvement of working condi- 
tions, by an appeal for the cooperation 
of all employees, and by a practicable 
premium system. 

In each operation the organizers 
sought systematically for the process 
which would give the best quality at 
a minimum price. Detailed analyses 
of the work followed by analyses of 
operating conditions were made. Hy- 
potheses for simplification, specializa- 
tion and mechanization of work were 
formulated and careful experiments 
made of each hypothesis to determine 
its value. Results of the work were 
then drawn up, tested, and finally uni- 
fied in the offices. 

When every part of the work had 
been fully defined, the organizers 
timed the elementary operations, taking 
special precaution to determine the 
standard times. Without using special 
clerks for the measurement, individual 
outputs were registered, verified by 
sounding, and posted in the offices. 

The modified Rowan’s formula 
, =ot Tt was used for computing the 
bonus. Such a value was given p that 
a good office worker, by continuous ac- 
tivity, might realize a bonus of as 
much as 10 per cent of his salary. 

The extension of the premium sys- 
tem progressed in direct proportion to 
the decrease of the administrative 
forces and the increase in volume of 
their appointed tasks. 
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Scientific organization and the bonus 
system. have shown themselves as effec- 
tive in the offices as in the shops. Ad- 
ministration Papers, Seventh Interna- 
tional Management Congress, p. 92:10. 


(Several charts and other pertinent data 
are included in this report, which is written 
in French—Editor.) 


Planning the Model Office 


This article describes the major 
items of equipment which are needed 
in an up-to-date office, and points out 
the function of each in the general 
scheme of office routine. Twenty-six 
different types of equipment, ranging 
from inter-ofice communication de- 
vices to pegboard and keysort systems, 
are covered in the article. The illus- 
trations include numerous photographs 
and an office equipment chart which 
gives a diagrammatic picture of the 
equipment for a model office. 

The second part of the study deals 
with office lighting, soundproofing and 
air-conditioning and their relation to 
personnel efficiency. Business Man- 
agement, August, 1938, pp. 6 and 10. 


Maintaining a Responsive 
Office Staff 


A good employee ‘is an extremely 
valuable asset, and it is the definite 
responsibility of management to safe- 
guard this asset and make the most of 
its potentialities. 

There are hidden resources in the 
capacities and abilities of every office 
worker, for it is known that the best 
worker on a given job} can perform 
twice as much work as the poorest work- 








er. It is also known that a good average 
performance is 65 per cent of what an 
office worker can do. When a fair, fi- 
nancial incentive plan is installed in an 
office, it is usual to find that even the 
best workers will increase their produc- 
tion from 33} to 50 per cent before 
they achieve the maximum perform- 
ance which they can maintain with- 
out strain or fear of breakdown. 

The difference between the average 
performance and the capacities of em- 
ployees represents a reservoir which 
can be profitably tapped, with superior 
performances resulting. The cultiva- 
tion of the quality we term “respon- 
siveness” is suggested as a practical 
method of insuring a continuing su- 
perior performance. 

To accomplish this, companies which 
have met with some success in this di- 
rection are placing emphasis on 

(a) Selection of employees: Re- 
sponsiveness can hardly be developed 
in an individual who lacks ability and 


the requisite personality traits. In se- 





lecting clerical workers, performance 
tests—frequently called “work sample” 
tests—are thought of as indispensable 
where they are used wisely and within 
their proper limitations. Personality 
tests are likewise helpful: a recent 
study disclosed that 69 per cent of en- 
forced separations from clerical jobs 
were due to personality or character 
defects. 

(b) Training and stimulation—es- 
pecially the training of supervisors to 
interpret company policies and to deal 
equitably and sympathetically with 
subordinates. 

(c) Proper management attitudes: 
Success of employer-employee relation- 
ships depends on:a feeling of mutual 
respect. Management must set the pace 
in this regard. It must interest itself in 
the worker’s problems, and through its 
policies assist him to realize his worthy 
and reasonable ambitions. 

By I. J. Berni. Administration Pa- 
pers, Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress, p. 74:4. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Migration 


Fire Under the Wagner Act 


Not only business and labor leaders 
but the Government itself is finally 
moving toward consultative study of 
the National Labor Relations Act. All 


signs point to a Congressional program 
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of some sort and an Administration de- 
sire to make the labor law more satis- 
factory to a greater number of citizens. 

Despite the heavy firing at the Wag- 
ner Act, realistic observers believe that 
few changes will be made. These few 
may be important, but it is unlikely 
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that any amendment which is sup- 
ported by only one “special interest” 
can survive the shuffle. 

At this time there are a half-dozen 
leading suggestions for amendments to 
the Wagner Act which surpass all 
others in popular appeal: 

1. Amendment to permit an em- 
ployer to request the National Labor 
Relations Board to intervene in a labor 
dispute and to certify a collective bar- 
gaining agent. Labor unions have no 
serious objection to this change, pro- 
vided no opportunity is given the em- 
ployer to “time” an employee election 
to labor’s disadvantage. 

2. Amendment to forbid coercion 
of employees by unions. This suggestion 
will get a tremendous amount of sup- 
port—but unless the meaning of “co- 
ercion” is clarified, it is doubtful that 
such a revision will get far in Con- 
gress. 

3. An amendment to increase the 
opportunity of minority groups of em- 
ployees for self-determination of bar- 
gaining agents and certification under 
the law. Such an amendment must be 
conceded a fair chance of getting 
through. The AFL leaders, whose craft 
union converts are often outnumbered 
in plants by unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor, are strong for this proposal; 
and the Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
may be expected to lend it their sup- 
port. 

4. An amendment to define strikes 
in such a way that some can be held 
“legal” and others “illegal.” Unions 
are generally cold to any restrictive 
measures of this nature, but the Admin- 
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istration may support such an amend- 
ment. 

5. An amendment to divest the 
NLRB of its “quasi-judicial” powers 
and confine it to investigation, citation, 
certification and perhaps prosecution. 
The Administration itself may work 
out an amendment of this sort. 

6. Amendments to forbid any ef- 
forts by labor to obtain a closed shop 
contract or the check-off of union dues. 
Until substantial evidence is adduced 
of the harm of these practices, there is 
little expectation that Congress will do 
anything. Business Week, September 
17, 1938, p. 17:2. 


State Labor Relations Boards | 


For over a year five state labor re- 
lations acts—the so-called “baby Wag- 
ner Acts”—have been in operation in 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah and Wisconsin. Since 
these acts are in essential outline 
replicas of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, it is only natural that in 
rules and regulations, forms, proce- 
dures and trends of decisions the state 
boards should become mere satellites 
of their parent. Some indication of 
the relative significance of their activ- 
ity may be gathered from a statistical 
consideration of the work of the state 
and Federal boards. 

The New York Board, the most ac- 
tive of the state boards, during the 
first year of its existence which ended 
June 30, 1938, was presented with a 
total of 1760 cases of all types, in- 
volving an estimated total of 154,000 
employees. The Pennsylvania Board, 
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in the seven-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1937, had received 184 
charges and petitions, involving a total 
of 53,879. employees. National Labor 
Relations Board statistics for the year 
ending June 30, 1937, record 4398 
cases involving 1,494,835 workers. It 
must be remembered, of course, that 
the National Board deals with more 
basic industries—steel, automobiles, 
manufacturing—as opposed to the ser- 
vice and retail trades, which were in- 
volved in 81 per cent of the elections 
held by the New York Board between 
July, 1937, and May, 1938. 

The statutes have adopted varying 
modes of dealing with jurisdictional 
lines. The Massachusetts Act declares 
that its terms are not applicable to 
“any unfair labor practice subject to 
the National Labor Relations Act.” 
The Pennsylvania Act in its definition 
of “employer” excludes persons sub- 
ject to the Federal statute. The word- 
ing of Utah’s law leaves the state 
Board free to cross into the realm of 
National Board activities. The Wis- 
consin Board is in no way restrieted 
by the state law, while the New York 
law states that its provisions are not 
to apply “to the employees of any em- 
ployer who concedes to and agrees 
with the Board that such employees 
are subject to and protected by the 
provisions of” the National Act. 

One significant departure in the 
New York Act from National Board 
procedure is that the state Board per- 
mits employers to file petitions for 
investigation and certification of rep- 
resentatives of employees where a true 
“question or controversy” exists. How- 
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ever, in 11 months, in New York, ou 
of 1635 cases filed, only 43 employers’ 
petitions were received. 

Unfair labor practices in the state 
acts are virtually identical with those 
in the National Act. The New York 
Act expands the number from five to 
ten, and Massachusetts adds the sit- 
down as a practice prohibited on the 
part of employees. 

No successful attack has hitherto 
been made on the constitutionality of 
any state act. Reported decisions in- 
dicate that such attacks have been 
made on the New York, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin acts, and rejected on 
the authority of the Supreme Court 
decisions sustaining the National Act 
and the Federal Railway Labor Act. 

A true evaluation of the efficacy of 
the state boards must await more ex- 
tensive examination of records, files 
and statistical analysis of results. 
However, in view of expanding or- 
ganization in the retail, service, white 
collar and professional fields to which 
the National Act does not apply, the 
state boards seem destined. for a major 
role in the field of labor legislation. 
International Juridical Association 
Monthly Bulletin, August, 1938, p. 
13:8. 


Labor Boomerang in Akron 


Akron, Ohio, a city ravaged by labor 
strife, is a living lesson to American 
industry—a warning against putting 
all your production eggs in one basket, 
or one city. For labor, it is a warning 
that the enforcement of high wage dif- 
ferentials te the detriment of the city 
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that suffers from them is killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 

In 1929 Akron made some famous 
boasts—two-thirds of all the tire and 
tube manufacturing in the United 
States; the highest wages in industry; 
50 per cent of its homes owner-oc- 
cupied; retail trade exceptionally 
brisk. Today, however, the city is be- 
latedly retiring $1,500,000 of depres- 
sion “scrip.” The total of rubber jobs 
(which constitute 85 per cent of the 
town’s industrial payroll) has plum- 
meted from a 1936 high of 39,000 to 
an estimated 26,000. Clerical salaries 
were cut 10 per cent and executive sal- 
aries up to 20 per cent on April 1 of 
this year. Department store sales and 
the value of building permits have de- 
creased inordinately. Relief figures are 
zooming. 

About 10,000 workers will probably 
never find jobs in rubber in Akron 
again. Akron will make, in 1938, less 
than one-third of the nation’s tires. 
The workers are still there; but the 
jobs have moved away. Goodyear has 
opened plants at Jackson, Mich., and 
Windsor, Vt., while Firestone has de- 
centralized to Memphis, Tenn., and 
Fall River, Mass. Goodrich is now 
making tires at its former reclaim 
plant in Oaks, Pa. 

There is fairly fundamental agree- 
ment that labor trouble is the primary 
cause of the pell-mell exodus of pro- 
duction. Although some gradual de- 
centralization was probably inevitable, 
sit-downs and strikes have given it the 
force of an explosion. And despite 
high hourly wages, some of the com- 
panies left the door open to the union 
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by employing the speed-up unfairly. 

Labor Board elections (in August, 
1937) went heavily for the union. 
Subsequently a proposed wage reduc- 
tion, necessitated by the existing high 
wage differentials, was blocked by the 
CIO-—though it would have left Akron 
wage rates at an average of 95 cents 
an hour, substantially above those in 
other cities and industries. History 
will probably record that the battle to 
keep Akron from becoming a branch- 
plant town was lost when this proposal 
was turned down. . By Charles B. 
Coates. Factory Management and 


Maintenance, July, 1938, p. 38:7. 


Consumer Incomes in the 
United States 


One-third of all American families 
and individual consumers had incomes 
of less than $780 in the year 1935-36, 
one-half had less than $1070, and two- 
thirds received less than $1450, ac- 
cording to a study of income distribu- 
tion made by the National Resources 
Committee. Over 300,000 families were 
embraced by the survey. 

At the other end of the income lad- 
der, the report shows that about 2 per 
cent of all “consumer units” received 
incomes of $5000 and over, and less 
than 1 per cent received $10,000 or 
more. 

The poorest third of the nation’s 39,- 
000,000 consumer units received 10 per 
cent of the total national income— 
about the same amount as the richest 
one-half of one per cent. The poorer 
half received 21 per cent of the total— 
just a little less than the highest 3 per 
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cent. And the poorer two-thirds re- 
ceived 34 per cent of the aggregate in- 
come—somewhat less than the highest 
10 per cent. 

The average income among the poor- 
est third of the nation was $471. For 
the middle third of the nation, the av- 
erage was $1076. And for the highest 
third, with annual incomes ranging 
from $1450 to over $1,000,000, the 
average was $3000. The median in- 
come in the metropolis was $2704 for 
the year, while the average on the 
farm was $1259. Comparing average 
incomes, the figures range from $1259 
and $1289 for farm and for wage-earn- 
ing families to about $4200 for the 
salaried business group and $6700 for 
the independent professional group. 
Domestic Commerce, September 10, 
1938, p. 131:2. 


Guaranteed Employment in 
Union Contracts 


A provision for a guaranteed year’s 
employment has been introduced in a 
number of recent union contracts in- 
volving women workers. Some agree- 
ments guarantee a minimum of so 
many hours of work a day or so many 
days a week, while others guarantee 
a maximum of 8 hours a day and 40 
a week, 

A contract signed June 11 with a 
Milwaukee manufacturer of cotton 
dresses provides a guarantee for the 
coming year of 45 weeks or 1800 hours 
of work. Effective July 1, minimum 
wages in this company will range from 
$13.30 to $35.20 for a 40-hour week, 
with extra pay for overtime. Some 500 





plant employees are affected. The 
Woman Worker, United States Depart- 


ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Sep- 


tember, 1938, p. 4:1. 


Working Toward Security in 
Employment _— 


A company manufacturing prodv- 
cers’ goods,* for which the demand is 
inelastic and dependent on general 
business conditions, found by an ex- 
amination of its records that a certain 
number of employees were retained on 
the payrolls even in the depths of de- 
pression. Such employees, the core of 
the productive organization, were 
classified as Group A, and they were 
selected on the basis of seniority, abil- 
ity, attitude and the functions they per- 
formed. Group A workers, about 50 
per cent of the peak labor force, were 
then offered a guarantee of a year’s 
work, at least on the minimum schedule 
of 24 hours per week and 48 weeks in 
the year. 

Group B consisted of employees 
whose jobs were somewhat probation- 
ary but whose calibre was such that 
the company would be glad to retain 
them on the payroll. Group C included 
workers employed only at peak periods 
of production, some not entirely satis- 
factory. The plan of the company is 
to guarantee a year’s employment for 
members of Group A, and to extend 
this job security in time to the 25 per 
cent of workers in Group B. Since the 
classification is not permanent, how- 
ever, those in Group A must maintain 





*This company prefers to remain — 
mous at present, since all details of the 
plan have not yet been perfected. 
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high standards of work, and at the 
same time there is an incentive for 
those in Groups B and C to attain the 
job security offered Group A. 

This company is not increasing its 
production costs by this plan, because 
the records show that the employment 
offered Group A is nothing more than 
that which prevailed in the past. How- 
ever, the psychological gain in secur- 
ity, and the incentive offered the better 
workers, represent definite advances in 
employer-employee relationships. 

If more companies were to follow 
some such plan of job security for em- 
ployees, the attitude of workers toward 


Personnel 


An Application of Measured 
Day Work 
William Sellers and Company, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, recently replaced the 
bonus payment plan which had been 
used in their machine shop with a sys- 
tem of measured day work. 


The plan is. based on a fixed hourly 
rate for each machine operator, which 
is reviewed quarterly.and adjusted up 
or down in accordance with the man’s 
performance. During the three months’ 
period careful records:are kept of each 
man’s time compared with standard 
time and ‘of his spoiled work. Only 
those whose performance can be defi- 
nitely measured are:.included in the 
plan. i} hain ena) 
Each man’s’ rate 


consists .of two 
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free enterprise would be more friendly. 
Since a company need only analyze 
past performance records of its em- 
ployees carefully with a belief that 
past conditions represent a basis for 
future guarantees of employment, the 
requirements for installing a plan of 
job security are relatively simple. If 
even 40 to 50 per cent of the workers 
employed during peak periods could 
be promised steady jobs, such job se- 
curity would probably vastly improve 
labor’s recognition of its own stake in 
industry’s welfare. By Harold F. 
Browne. Conference Board Service 
Letter, August 31, 1938, p. 61:4. 


parts, an occupational rate (based 
wholly on the job) and a personal 
rate. The latter is the only one that 


varies. For a skilled mechanic the oc- 


cupatienal rate is about three-fourths 
of the total rate. 


Rates were set at the start by a com- 
mittee composed of the personnel man- 
ager, production manager, general 
shop foreman and plant manager. In 
establishing the personal rate, the de- 
partment foreman was also placed on 
the committee. é 

The occupational rate is based on an 
evaluation of the following job factors 
(maximum points are indicated in pa- 
rentheses) : lowest occupation. in shop 
(400, base rate) ; skill required (400) ; 
‘responsibility involved (100) ; mental- 





ity (150); physical effort (100); and 
working conditions (50). The personal 
rate is made up as follows: productiv- 
ity (35 per cent); quality (35 per 
cent); dependability (10 per cent) ; 
versatility (20 per cent). A maximum 
hourly wage of $1.20 was assumed for 
a perfect score. 

In the first three months after instal- 
lation of the plan, the productivity av- 
erage of all workers was 97.1 per cent 
of standard. Workers who did not make 
standard had the right to request that 
the allowed time be reviewed. 

‘Learners are not eligible to partici- 
pate in the plan until they have been 
with the company two years and have 
settled on a machine for at least six 
months. Then they receive a rating 
which consists of a percentage of the oc- 
cupational rate plus the personal rate. 

Quality control is simplified under 
the new method: every error that takes 
over one hour to fix is recorded against 
the man and affects his rate for the 
next period. The plan provides simple 
payroll makeup; it is easy for the em- 
ployees to understand; and it combines 
the advantages of an incentive with the 
simplicity of a day-rate system. By 
Coleman Sellers, 3rd. N. A. C. A. Bul- 
letin, September 1, 1938, p. 25:8. 


Every Man Knows How His 
Foreman Rates Him 


A simple and effective plan for de- 
termining the relative merit of workers 
has been installed in Garwood Indus- 
tries, Inc., Highland Park,: Mich. 

Under this plan every foreman rates 
his subordinates weekly, and at least 


once a month tells each man where he 
stands and indicates the factors that 
need correction. Employees are eval- 
uated on.1] characteristics .as: follows: 


Maximum 

Qualities Rating Value 
. Does he follow instructions 
Se eae 

. Is he clean and orderly? ~_ 
Does he work from whistle 
00. WHIONIO TS vecneinctnnee— 
. Ishis attendance good? Does 
he report when absent? 
. Does he take care of com- 
pany property? —_-...__ 
Does he work well with 
others? 
. Does he do good work? —_ 
. Does he do his share? ~___ 
. Has he made good sugges- 
tions? 

. Can he work on other 
enerations? .............. 

. Does he work safely? ~.__ 


a 


a wm oN 
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— 
~~ © 
—_ 

uc om 


100 

Each of the foremen in this concern 
is provided with a loose-leaf notebook, 
with a page for each worker under his 
charge; the number of workers per 
foreman does not exceed 30. Charac- 
teristics are arranged horizontally and 
columns for weekly ratings vertically. 
The minimum rating for each charac- 
teristic is 60 per cent of the maximum 
points. 

The advantages of this merit-rating 
plan are manifest. The tendency for 
supervisors to be too greatly influenced 
by what has been termed the halo ef- 
fect (i. e., judgment of the worth of an 
employee by an outstanding or spec- 
tacular occurrence, either to the advan- 
tage or to the detriment of the worker) 
is minimized; faults are corrected in 
friendly fashion, and grievances are 
nipped in the bud; and, in cases of dis- 
charge, positive proof of a worker's 
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inefhciency or inferiority is available 
for union representatives. By Clinton 
Wood. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, August, 1938, p. 60:2. 


When You Must Cut Salaries or 
Dismiss Employees 


When it is necessary to separate em- 
ployees from the payroll, without any 
definite idea as to when they may be 
rehired, there is always a_ certain 
amount of discontent and gossiping 
among other workers. To counteract 
this, one personnel executive suggests 
that it is a good plan to explain to all 
employees who are being dismissed 
that they will be given preference in 
reemployment, and where possible to 


continue employee benefits (if any) | 


during the period of unemployment. 
One company has announced that all 


workers who are temporarily dis- 
charged will lose no seniority, that 
they will be given preference in re- 
employment, and that for a period of 
one year they will be considered em- 
ployees, with the privilege of borrow- 
ing from the company’s unemployment 
fund. In another company, when em- 
ployees with good records are dis- 
missed, their employment cards are 
permitted to show continuous employ- 
ment if they are rehired within a year 
after their first dismissal. This policy 
insures workers of any future benefits 
arising from concessions or advantages 
due to “continuous employment,” such 
as pay increases, seniority, employee 
benefits, and insurance. Plans like 
these reflect credit on the companies 
using them and do much to strengthen 
the personnel program. American 
Business, July, 1938, p. 14:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership | 


The Concept of Dismissal 
Compensation 


Voluntary dismissal compensation 
programs have deeper premises than 
relief or reward. They constitute an 
industrial relations technique which 
serves to sustain security and incentive 
in the continuing staff despite neces- 
sary dismissals. The interplay of 
plant morale and individual security 
has been increasingly recognized. 
More than a temporary expedient, dis- 
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missal compensation is apparently as- 
suming a permanent function in bal- 
ancing the tendency toward rigidity in 
employment relations and the forces 
of technical and economic change. 
Experience warns against attempts 
to buy off employment “expectancies” 
too cheaply and against extreme 
spreading of employment before com- 
pensated dismissals occur. The prece- 
dent of joint agreements covering ter- 
mination allowances will probably 
grow with the expansion of the area 
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of collective bargaining. Unemploy- 
ment insurance, based on other prem- 
ises, ‘may have but limited effect on the 
future of voluntary allowances for 
longer-service employees. Even the 
statutory requirement of termination 
payments might not eliminate the ad- 
vantage of voluntary supplementation. 

The features of American plans vary 
widely. The grant of one week’s pay 
for' each year of service continues to 
be the most usual standard, but many 
more generous schedules are now in 
effect. There is still room for experi- 
mentation before any trend toward 
standardization develops. Possibilities 
exist for correlating dismissal compen- 
sation with the use of payroll reserves 
im stabilizing annual wage incomes 
about an upward moving average of 
productivity. By J. Douglas Brown. 
Personnel and General Management 
Papers, Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress, p. 43:4. 


Employees’ Retirement Systems 
in Great Britain 


A recent study of voluntary retire- 
ment-pension schemes in Great Britain, 
limited to those in which the employ- 
ers. contributed all or part of the cost, 
reveals that over 6500 companies have 
adopted such plans. The number of 
‘employees covered by the schemes was 
1:617,000, of whom 803,000 were in 
the salaried classes and 814,000 were 
manual wage earners. 

* Though in many cases the expense 
-of ‘the schemes was borne by employers 
@lone, 1,003,000 employees also con- 
tributed. In general the contributions 


of the salaried workers ranged from 2 
per cent to 5 or 54 per cent of salary, 
although older entrants might pay a 
higher rate. For wage earners the 
usual contribution ranged from ls. to 
2s. per week for males and from 64. to J 
ls. 6d. for females. 

In many instances a minimum length 
of service (varying from 10 to 20 
years) was required in order to quali- 
fy for a pension. The minimum age 
for entry into the system was usually 
18 to 21 years, the maximum, where 
one was fixed, rarely being under 50 
or 55 years. Provision had also been 
made in most systems for compensating 
for service rendered before the adop- 
tion of a pension arrangement. The 
majority of the contributory pension 
plans, while optional for persons al- 
ready on the payroll when the plan was 
adopted, were compulsory for new em- 
ployees. 

For men, the normal pension age of 
salaried workers was usually from 60 
to 65 years; for women, from 55 to 65 
years. The retirement age of wage 
earners was fixed at 65 for the majority 
of men, while among women it ranged 
from 55 to 65. Monthly Labor Review, 
August, 1938, p. 299:4. 


The Company Likes It, Too 


Fourteen months ago Du Pont de 
cided to extend to wage earners the 
disability-wage program that has long 
applied to its salaried workers: their 
pay would be continued during illness 
or disability up to three months, even 
though ‘such disability was not due to 
occupational. disease or injury. There 
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by the company set a new record for 
extensiveness of disability-wage plans: 
33,000 employees in 81 plants in 27 
states were covered. 

Naturally, wage earners have prof- 
ited from the program. Now Du Pont 
reports that it has profited, too—not 
in immediate dollars, of course 
(though the cost of the plan so far 
has been an actual million dollars 
against an estimated million-and-a- 
half), but in the long-run benefits of 
improved worker health and morale, 
and satisfactory industrial relations. 


Describing its experience with the 
program as “a definitely constructive 
contribution toward satisfactory labor 
relations,” Du Pont also reveals these 
facts about the first year’s operation 
of the plan: total direct cost was 1.66 


per cent of the entire payroll; 11,753 


employees received benefits; and work- 
ers developed a healthy tendency to 
make use of the opportunity to finance 
corrective operations which they prob- 
ably would not otherwise have under- 
gone. Forbes, September 1, 1938, p. 
16:1. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, 
Waste, Rate Setting, Time and Motion Study 


Phone Systems Within the Plant 


Few electrical and mechanical aids 
to management contribute more to 
economy and efficiency than does a 
modern system of intercommunicating 
telephones. A dependable means of 
direct communication between execu- 
tives and subordinates, and between 
different departments, saves time, elim- 
inates lost motion, and permits the 
handling of routine matters with pre- 
cision and dispatch. 


As much as 75 per cent of the traf- 
fic clearing through an office switch- 
board may represent calls between sta- 
tins within the plant. It can readily 
Be seen, therefore, how an auxiliary 
system of direct communication be- 
tween key points in the organization 
will relieve the switchboard of a con- 
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siderable part of this traffic load, and 
improve service over the trunk lines 
by reducing the time consumed in 
holding city calls for stations engaged 
in interdepartmental conversations. 
Telephones not required for outside 
service should be eliminated from the 
rented manually-operated system, and 
an auxiliary privately. owned system 
installed for direct, station-to-station 
communication. 

There are several types of intercom- 
municating telephones available on 
which both initial and maintenance 
costs are very low. These vary from 
a simple two-station, private-line sys- 
tem, which costs approximately $50- 
$60 per station, to a complete, private, 
automatic-exchange dial system of 100 
or more. stations, which can be in- 
stalled for $100-$150 per station. The 
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instruments range from the conven- 
tional wall or desk telephone to the 
recently introduced electronic loud- 
speaker type. Other systems include: 

1. Code-ringing, common-talking 
type—bells at all stations ring when 
the button at any station is pushed; 
each station is identified by a certain 
number of short rings. On the “com- 
mon-talking” system the conversation 
between any two stations can be heard 
by any or all other stations by taking 
the receiver off the book. Installed 
cost per station, $40-$50. 

2. Master and outlying stations; 
only master can call. Either common- 
talking (installed cost per station, $45- 
$55) or selective-talking (installed 
cost per station, $60-$75) arrange- 
ment. The former covers 4-12 sta- 
tions, and the latter, 4-24. On the 
“selective-talking” system, independent 
conversations can take place between 
several pairs of stations simultaneous- 
ly, without interference. 

3. Selective-ringing, selective-talk- 
ing; capacity of 6-25 stations. In- 
stalled cost per station, $80-$100. By 
Frederick Smith. Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, July, 1938, p. 
71:3. 


New Aids to Production 


Industry continues to drive ahead 
with new manufacturing methods 
geared to bring greater efficiency, 
lower costs and more direct applica- 
tion of research to production. 

A significant contribution toward 
better manufacturing is a “merry-go- 
roand” idea somewhat like U.S. Rub- 
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ber’s astonishing method of making 
tires. Workers in Cadillac-LaSalle’s 
Detroit plant assemble parts on a sec. 
tion while standing on platforms which 
move slowly around an oval track. 
When the job is completed, they step 
off, walk across the oval and board a 
new platform which has been unloaded 
of its finished assembled section and 
reloaded with parts for another. 
Another novel manufacturing tech- 
nique is the small-scale production of 
steel in Jones & Laughlin’s “midget 
steel mill” at Pittsburgh. Here research 
men now test and experiment with 
steel-making under actual operating 
conditions, yet with none of the ex- 
pense involved in experimenting in 
full-sized mills. Since new methods 
can be tested in production immediate- 
ly after discovery in the laboratory, 
the usual time lag between theory and 
practice is eliminated. Forbes, October 


1, 1938, p. 18:1. 


Safety Program Proves Profitable 


The safety program which has been 
carried on for 10 years at the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill., has abun- 
dantly justified itself, not only in the 
prevention of a large amount of human 
suffering but also from a strictly eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

During that period the company has 
assumed its own liability insurance, 
paying all claims for injuries to em- 
ployees from its own.funds. Substan- 
tial savings are effected in this manner, 
even after deduction of the program 
expenses; in 1936, about 42 per cent 
of the cost of workmen’s compensation 
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was saved. The organization’s safety 
record includes a period of 772 days 
without a lost-time accident. 

The nature of Whiting’s business 
makes the safety problem a serious 
one, since the company manufactures 
heavy machinery. Between 600 and 
700 men are normally employed. Or- 
ganized efforts to reduce accidents here 
date back to 1923, when conditions 
were bettered from a mechanical stand- 
point. In 1928 the company inaugu- 
rated a new safety program, based on 
the premise that safety must come from 
within rather than from without, and 
that safe operation requires the co- 
operation of the entire personnel. A 
general safety committee of three was 
formed, composed of executives who 
enjoyed the confidence of the men as 
well as of management. To carry out 
the plans of this body, there is a shop 
safety committee of 40 foremen and 
sub-foremen, supplemented by 20 
“safety button” men, who possess the 
authority of foremen in safety matters. 
The company employs a registered 
nurse, and has had 15 employees thor- 
oughly trained in first-aid work. 

Every other week the general safety 
committee holds a 30-minute meeting 
on company time with 20 members of 
the shop safety committee (the other 
20 attending alternate meetings), for 
the purpose of formulating safety 
plans. A thorough educational cam- 
paign has been carried on through the 
shop committee and “safety button” 
men. When a man is charged with 
violation of the safety rules, his case 
is heard by the general safety commit- 
tee. The maximum penalty is dismis- 
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sal, but this punishment has never been 
imposed; in fact, so few cases of vio- 
lation have occurred that the most se- 
vere penalty administered has been a 
brief layoff. 


Interdepartmental competition has 
been effective in stimulating the safety 
spirit. Thirty-one of the company’s 39 
departments have records of from one 
to 10 years without a lost-time accident. 
By Otto R. Schuman. Mill & Factory, 
September, 1938, p. 71:3. 


Organized to Prevent Breakdowns 


At the Peoria plant of Hiram Walk- 
er & Sons, Inc., the world’s largest 
distillery, the maintenance department 
is organized on the theory that protec- 
tive maintenance is the best and safest 
insurance available. 

The maintenance supervisor, who 
directs the work of over 100 men, is 
responsible for all plant maintenance. 
Second in line is the shop foreman, 
who is responsible for parts inven- 
tories, tools and repair stock. Next in 
charge is the electrical supervisor, and 
then come the various craft foremen. 
Lines of authority are clearly defined, 
and responsibility is definitely under- 
stood. 

In general the work of the mainte- 
nance department involves: 

1. Inspection of machinery at frequent 
and regular intervals to detect maladjust- 
ments, wear or impending breakdown. 

2. Making of emergency repairs and 
repairs found necessary upon inspection. 

3. Keeping complete inventory records 
of all equipment and spare parts, with a 
record of repairs or changes. 





4. Keeping tickler records covering re- 
inspection. 

5. Keeping records of the life of ma- 
terials used on certain portions of fast-wear- 
ing equipment. 

6. Proper classification of maintenance 
and repairs against replacements and items 
which add to capital expenditure. 

7. Preparation of cost estimates of work 
requested. 

8. Maintaining office records and reports 
on plant improvement. 

Each foreman is required to make 
his own inspection of the shop at least 
every 30 days. Every six months all 
plant buildings are examined by a 
graduate structural engineer in the 
company. A large amount of work is 
accomplished with the minimum of 
red tape consistent with orderly and 
close control of activities and costs. 
In case of emergency, work orders are 


sent direct to the control office which 
assigns the work; if breakdowns occur, 
the information is telephoned and the 
work order card is made out and sent 
in later. 

The company has found that its pro- 
tective maintenance program pays, be. 
cause employees have been inspired 
with a feeling of responsibility for their 
particular craft as well as the equip- 
ment for which they are responsible. 
By B. L. Bailie. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, July, 1938, p. 67:6. 


Production Conference 


A Production Conference will be held 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City on November 9-10. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Profitable Marketing Through 
Scientifically Planned 
Advertising 


Sound advertising is a combination 
of art and scientific fact-finding. The 
executive who plans advertising by in- 
tuition may be a genius, but he is a 
gambler. Analysis of the product and 
its market should precede advertising. 


The Product. New products must be 
tested for salability, and old. products 
must be regularly reviewed, and im- 
‘proved. Opinions’ of customers, rather 
than executive opinion, ‘should be 
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‘sought. 


Package design should like- 
wise be consumer-tested—preferably 
by separating the proposed new or old 
package into constituent elements and 
testing each part individually. If the 
tests of consumer preference are well 
planned and executed, sales effective- 
ness will also probably be high. 

The Consumer. Those who have 
made proper studies preliminary to 
advertising will know (a) what pro- 
portion of present and/or prospective 
customers are ycung, old or middle- 
aged; (b) how they divide by men and 
women; and ‘c) the potentials by the 
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four standards of living that are most 
important marketwise. Then advertis- 
ing can be prepared that will appeal 
to the right people. 

The Market. Each market, each vil- 
lage within a market, is a separate 
marketing problem. Markets need 
measuring for each kind of product, 
to determine the geographical pattern 
and competitive handicaps, so that ad- 
vertising can be placed economically. 
Thus, Hartford, Conn., where per 
capita buying power is $830, will buy 
= many items that would not sell in New 
Orleans, with a buying power of $575. 
There must be flexibility in the adver- 
tising mediums, so they can be utilized 
in units that provide the kind of cov- 
erage wanted. 

Copy Testing. Nearly all the most 
successful advertisers have learned to 


rely upon some form of copy testing, 
or scientific pre-testing of advertising. 

By Frank R. Coutant. Distribution 
Papers, Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress, p. 100:3. 


The Salesman’s Union 
Hits Chicago 


Taking their cue from Milwaukee, an 
association of 200 electrical appliance 
dealers and a salemen’s union of 1223 
have joined hands in Chicago to force 
selling at a profit. The cooperating or- 
ganizations are the Illinois Radio & 
Electrical Dealers’ Association and the 
Retail Appliance and Furniture Sales- 
men’s Union, an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can and Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Before the union hit Chicago, price- 
shading and fanciful trade-in allow- 
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ances were the order of the day. Some 
dealers regularly gave away 20, 30 
and 40 per cent of their profits. Sales- 
men, too, were compelled to split prof- 
its, and though sales were brisk, top- 
notch retail salesmen were getting as 
little as $12 or $15 a week for their 
mightiest efforts. 

A code of ethics and fair trade prac- 
tices, permitting the association to fine 
violating dealers up to $200, has been 
adopted by 150 dealers. A drive goes. 
on to enrol all the principal firms in 
the city, and pressure is being brought 
to force distributors to sign agreements 
under the Illinois Fair Trade Act. The 
salesmen’s union has backed up the 
dealers and is in a position to do a lot 
of enforcing by pulling its members 
from violating stores: 

With the salesmen, a minimum 
weekly salary of $25 is agreed upon, 
whatever the method of compensation. 
Salesmen’s commissions are figured on 
the net price of merchandise sold, ex- 
clusive of finance charges, sales tax 
and trade-in allowance. After 120 days 
from date of delivery of the merchan- 
dise to customers, salesmen are not re- 
quired to refund any commissions by 
reason of returns, repossessions or re- 
plevins. Seniority in layoffs is a fea- 
ture of the union contract. An em- 
ployer may terminate a salesman’s em- 
ployment when sales during a single 
month do not earn commissions to the 
amount of his drawing account. 

Much of the potential dynamite in 
the salesmen’s union lies in the fact 
that the union is not so responsible a 
body as a dealer or an association. Just 
what the outcome of a strike between 
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union and dealer would be, remains to 
be seen, but it is obvious that a dealer, 
with his plate-glass window and his 
dependency on the good will of the 
community, is not any U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration barricaded behind high fences 
and acres of waste land. To date, how- 
ever, the union has been entirely ethi- 
‘cal in its activities. By Tom F. Black- 
burn. Electrical Merchandising, Au- 
gust, 1938. 


What Are You Doing About 
Customer Replacement? 


Experience indicates that the length 
of the “life cycle” of customer rela- 
tionship ranges from six to seven years, 
which means an average annual cus- 
tomer mortality of 15 per cent. To re- 
place these customers, sustained adver- 
tising and painstaking research are 
needec. 

A comprehensive research program 
should ferret out facts pertaining to: 
product (price, construction, appear- 
ance, quality) ; selling (Selling meth- 
ods o. k.? Right type of salesmen? 
Contacting right people? Calling often 
enough?); distribution (Sufficient 
number of jobbers? The right kind? 
Properly located? Territories too big? 
Too small?) ; sales promotion (Sales- 
men fully backed with “sales helps”? 
Would a sales manual aid? Jobbers 
and dealers cooperating? What’s been 
done to help them?) ; merchandising 
(Product name o. k.? How is product 
packaged? Are dealer displays fur- 
nished? Are they actually used?) ; 
advertising (Advertising policy sound? 
What is the advertising plan? How 
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much ‘should be spent? How should it 


-be spent?) ; market (Where is it? How 


big is it? Buying factors? Their rela- 
tive influence? ). 

A research report based on this out- 
line can be used effectively to gear to- 
gether all marketing functions to as. 
sure maximum sales results. Sales in- 
crease and profitable volume will in- 
variably follow if all activities are co- 
ordinated in a well-conceived plan, 
based on intelligent research, and fol- 
lowed through with common-sense ad- 
vertising that sells a product or ser- 
vice. By James R. White. /ndustrial 
Marketing, September, 1938, p. 13:6. 


10 Rules for Staging 
Sales Contests 


There are at least 10 general rules 
to be observed in staging an effective 
sales contest: 

1. Set quotas that each man can 
make, and insist that he make them. 

2. Award no prizes to a salesman 
unless he makes his quota. 

3. Set an objective—a figure that 
will give a substantial sales increase— 
and offer extra prizes to non-winners 
who make their quotas if this objective 
is achieved. 

4. Keep value of prizes in line with 
the results aimed at. 

5. Merchandise prizes, cups, tro- 
phies, banquets, trips, etc., are prefer 
able to cash. (Prizes appealing to the 
salesman’s wife and family are usually 
most effective.) 

- 6. Arrange prizes for lines, groups 
and districts, etc., to enable as many 
as possible to participate—but avoid 
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conveying the impression that prizes 
are cheap and easily come by. 

7. Issue reports at regular intervals 
(usually weekly), keeping them up to 
date and showing progress of all con- 
testants. 

8. Keep a chart or blackboard rec- 
ord at headquarters, listing the status 
of all contestants. 

9. Simultaneously with the contest 
conduct a sales campaign offering cus- 
tomers some incentive to buy immedi- 
ately. 

10. Announce winners without delay 
and notify them by telegram. Dis- 
tribute prizes promptly. 

By J. B. Morrison. Marketing, Au- 
gust 6, 1938, p. 2:1. 


Scientific Determination of 
Regional Sales Potentials 


The two principal objects of mea- 
suring sales potentials are: (1) to de- 
termine where sales are strong or weak 
in comparison with total sales possi- 
bilities, and (2) to furnish a basis for 
the establishment of sales quotas. 
Collateral objectives are to permit the 
proper allocation of sales and adver- 
tising effort in each section of the 
country and to aid in the laying out of 
sales districts and salesmen’s terri- 
tories. 

It is obvious that sales potentials 
should be measured with as high a de- 
gree of accuracy as possible to accom- 
plish these purposes. Experience with 
many companies convinces the writer 
that very few concerns use really scien- 
tific methods. Many of the prevailing 
systems are based on guesswork and 
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are decidedly crude. The use of past 
sales (the commonest method new 
used), or the use of a single index of 
general buying power, each has its 
shortcomings. Another common and 
inadequate method consists in combin- 
ing various factors (obtained by guess- 
work) which are supposed to measure 
the market for the particular product 
studied. 


A scientific approach to this prob- 
lem is found by applying the statistical 
method known as “correlation.” By 
means of this method various factors 
are found which correlate with the 
sales of the product under considera- 
tion. These are combined by multiple 
correlation, and experience over the 
past eight years has proved that this 
method yields sufficiently accurate re- 
sults for all practical purposes. 


Because of competition, current 
changes in business conditions, and 
various other influences, the results 
cannot be applied with mathematical 
exactitude. So far as business condi- 
tions are concerned, however, the use 
of regional trade barometers will be 
found helpful. By L. D. H. Weld. 
Distribution Papers, Seventh Interna- 
tional Management Congress, p. 15:4. 


Consumer Cooperatives in 
Great Britain 


The 1133 cooperative retail societies 
in Great Britain in 1937 sold more 
than £248,000,000 worth of goods to 
8,023,073 members. Salaries and wages 
represented 12.4 per cent of these 
sales. Shareholders received the equi- 
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valent of 11.2 per cent discount on pur- 
chases, and other customers received 
9.2 per cent. 

Figures over the past 11 years, cov- 
ering a small number of non-coopera- 
tive retail societies as well as the co- 
operatives, show an uninterrupted de- 
cline in total number of societies from 
1351 in 1927 to 1178 in 1937, but at 
the same time the number of members 
increased from 5,532,223 to 8,040,- 
757. It has proved advantageous to op- 
erate fewer but larger units, the aver- 
age membership per society increasing 
from 4095 to 6826. In this 11-year pe- 


riod total sales increased 25 per cent; 
salaries and wages increased 52 per 
cent; and surplus, 28 per cent. 

Of the 119 wholesale cooperative so- 
cieties, three made 93.7 per cent of 
total sales in 1937. During the period 
‘1927-37, membership in these societies 
increased annually. There was a sharp 
drop in total sales in the worst depres- 
sion years, followed by an equally 
sharp increase since 1934. In the four 
subsequent years, cooperative sales at 
wholesale increased by more than £43, 
000,000. Commerce Reports, Septen- 
ber 17, 1938, p. 838:1. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Objectives of Standard Costs and 
Their Use in Measuring 


Performance 


The appreciation by management of 
the superiority of “standard costs” 
over “historical costs” as a basis for 
cost control, inventory valuation, cost 
estimating, preparation of financial 
statements, and profit determination, 
has resulted in the widespread adop- 
tion of this newer form of industrial 
accounting by both large and small en- 
terprises. 

The use of standards not only per- 
mits a closer degree of cost control 
but in addition thereto provides a 
means for cost reduction. Likewise a 
standard cost plan will, in most cases, 
require less accounting personnel and 
effort than are required where a job 
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order or process system is in effect. 

While in the earlier years of stand- 
ard costs it was quite generally felt 
that their application was confined 
solely to factory cost, it has been clear- 
ly demonstrated that they can be ap- 
plied with equal effectiveness to sell- 
ing and administrative functions. 

Standard costs are of particular 
value to management in connection 
with the preparation of commodity 
profit and loss statements, in that here 
they serve to call attention to the need 
for cost reduction and bring out very 
clearly the effect of idle or unused 
plant facilities on profits. 

Naturally standard costs are more 
easily installed and permit closer cor- 
trol in some businesses than in others. 
However, the fact that they are ir 
stalled and in active use in various 
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sizes and types of enterprises would 
seem to indicate that they can be util- 
ized to advantage by management 
quite generally throughout industry. 
By Earl A. Green. Production Papers, 
Seventh International Management 
Congress, p. 173:4. 
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Inventory Control 


Under a job cost system it is ordin- 
arily a fairly simple matter to control 
work-in-process supplies. Even under 
an operation or a process cost system 
the direct control of work-in-process 
inventory is not very difficult. With a 
standard cost system in vogue, how- 
ever, unless extreme care is taken it is 
often difficult to tie in the cost of ma- 
terials in process with parts and mater- 
ials issued and those finished. 

In using standard costs the main 
thing is to determine accurately the 
variances between actual and standard 
costs, to eliminate the differences 
wherever possible and, in short, to 
provide management with an accurate 
guide to the cost trend. Materials are 
usually set up at a standard cost, the 
difference between actual and standard 
being taken care of by means of a ma- 
terial variance account. The materials 
are issued to work in process at stand- 
ard; when parts are completed and re- 
turned to finished parts or finished 
goods stock, the standard materials 
cost, plus standard labor cost and 
standard overhead cost, becomes a 
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credit to work in process and a debit to 
finished parts or finished goods stock. 
Thus, if a correct record is kept of la- 
bor and overhead variances, at the end 
of the year the work-in-process cost 
should definitely tie in with the control- 
ling account—but unfortunately, it 
frequently does not. 

An efficient cost department will as- 
certain that only those materials which 
are chargeable to work in process are 
thus charged. The cost man should 
work with the engineering department 
so that he will be immediately aware 
of operating changes which may re- 
duce or increase the material required. 
Periodical checks should be made of 
the quantity of material needed to pro- 
duce a certain number of parts. No 
standard should be set up on one check 
when it is possible to make other 
checks quickly. 

When checking materials or parts 
issued from stock to the production de- 
partment, extreme care should be taken 
not to issue such materials without 
requisitions. To obviate the possible 
loss of requisitions, these should be 
numbered and in duplicate. 

It is often advisable to make periodic 
checks between actual and book inven- 
tories. This may seem troublesome and 
expensive, but actually it is not, except 
with weighty or hard-to-handle mater- 
ials. Parts should be listed by draw- 
ing number or some other such symbol. 

So far as a check on work in process 
is concerned, it has been found prac- 
tical in many instances to take an in- 
ventory of work in process at the close 
of work on the last working day of the 
month. A sheet is easily designed to 
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show the part number, description, 
quantity, last operation, unit cost, and 
total cost. This is usually completed by 
the individual foremen and sent to the 
cost department to be costed. The total 
value of the work-in-process inventory 
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is then compared with that of the con 
trolling account and any difference of 
consequence investigated. Cost and 
Management, August, 1938, p. 199:4 


(A simple method of making period 
checks between actual and inventories 
is briefly described in this article—Editor,) 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, 
Insurance Consultant, Graton & Knight Company. 


New Discovery Bond 


The basic principle and outstanding 
feature of the discovery bond is that 
it undertakes to pay such loss as is 
discovered while the bond is in force, 
even though the loss may have been 
caused by an employee prior to the 
time he was covered under the bond. 
In other words, coverage actually 
starts with the date of employment. 


This contrasts sharply with other 
forms of bonds (i. e., “loss-sustained” 
bonds) which indemnify against loss 
caused only by a bonded employee 
after the effective date of the coverage 
on his behalf and discovered while the 
bond is in force as to such employee 
and before the expiration of the 
period—familiarly known as the “cut- 
off period”—allowed for diseovery 
after any termination of the insurance. 


However, the apparent advantages 
of this protection against possible 
latent losses may be offset, to a large 
extent, by the inability of the. employ- 
er to make recovery for certain losses 
which are discovered after the termina- 


tion of the discoyery bond either whol- 
ly or in part. While the discovery 
bond undoubtedly gives the insured 
certain advantages not now procurable 
under other forms of fidelity insur- 
ance, it is questionable whether the 
advantages exceed, or even offset, the 
disadvantages. The Casualty Insuror, 
August, 1938, p. 9:2. 


Analysis of Compensation Acts 


There are five available methods of 
securing compensation to employees. 
These are: insurance in a state fund, 
owned, operated and controlled by the 
state; insurance with a stock or mv- 
tual insurance company; participation 
in a reciprocal exchange; or self-in- 
surance. The method attracting the 
greatest interest is that of self-insur- 
ance. 

’ The trend in requirements for self- 
insurance is toward more detailed 
finaricial statements, toward the ap- 
pointment of agents to pay claims and 
accept service within the jurisdiction, 
and toward the establishment of ade- 
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quate facilities for hospitalization 
In addition, larger 
sums are required as security. 

By consulting the table accompany- 
ing this article, the buyer may discov- 
er what choice, if any, he has in the 
method of securing compensation in 
different states. The Weekly Under- 
writer, June 25, 1938, p. 1455:13. 


Carrying Passengers for Hire 


There is one perennial question in 
automobile insurance law and that is 
the interpretation of the policy clause, 
“carrying a passenger for a considera- 
tion.” Cases on this subject must be 
decided on their own peculiar and in- 
dividual facts. No two cases are alike. 

The most recent case on the subject 
is that of Western Machinery ‘Co. vs. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., 75 
Pac. (2nd) 609 (1938). One of the 
insured’s declarations in the policy was 
to the effect that “none of the in- 
sured automobiles are or will be used 
to carry passengers for a considera- 
tion, actual or implied.” A man 
named Lawton was injured while rid- 
ing in an automobile operated by one 
of the assured’s employees. The pur- 
pose of his riding in the automobile 
was to inspect some machinery which 
the assured hoped to sell to Lawton’s 
employer. Lawton’s injuries were oc- 
casioned by negligent operation of the 
vehicle on the part of the assured’s 
employee. The defendant set up the 
defense that Lawton was a “passenger 
for a consideration, express or im- 
plied.” The Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia refused to allow this defense. 
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A case cited by the Supreme Court 
was Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp- 
oration vs. Torres, 91 Fec. (2nd) 464. 
One of the exclusion clauses in the 
policy was against “carrying passen- 
gers for a consideration.” In its opin- 
ion the court, citing the Malmgren 
case, had declared: “ “The substantive 
law of this state cannot be enlarged, 
circumvented, defeated or modified by 
any provision which the insurer may 
have elected to place in its contract 
in derogation of or in conflict there- 
with.’ Within the spirit of that de- 
cision the appellee herein is a third 
party ‘for whose protection the law 
was adopted.’” The Spectator, June 
16, 1938, p. 26:3. 


Adjusting Does Not Constitute 
Practice of Law 


A ruling that the adjustment of in- 
surance claims did not constitute the 
“practice of law” was handed down 
in New Jersey’s Court of Chancery. 
The decision was considered to be of 
nation-wide importance in view of re- 
cent attempts by lawyers to combat 
what they describe as “illegal law 
practice” by insurance concerns, real 
estate brokers, trust and title com- 
panies. 

In his decision Vice-Chancellor 
Berry held that the appearance of an 
adjuster at informal hearings of the 
Compensation Court in behalf of his 
company and the assured was not the 
illegal practice of law; that action of 
the adjuster in filling in blank spaces 
on printed form releases and coven- 
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ants not to sue did not constitute the 
practice of law; and that the action 
of an adjuster in investigating cases 
did not constitute illegal practice of 
law. 

The adjustment of insurance losses, 
particularly those caused by fire, has 
been recognized as a distinct business, 
and considerable law has developed 
around the authority and functions of 
adjusters. In many states the adjust- 
ment of insurance claims has been 
regulated by statute. 

It is obvious, if the position of the 
complainants is correct, that other pro- 
fessions or businesses which have not 
generally been considered as involv- 
ing the practice of law do involve the 





practice of law. Among such profes. 
sions is accountancy. Accountants today 
are not mere mechanical computers; 
in the progress of their accountings 
they are bound continuously to apply 
legal knowledge. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of the legal profession is that its mem- 
bers should not place themselves in 
a position in which, in the interest of 
their clients, they are obliged to take 
the stand and pit their word against 
the word of another witness. And 
yet this will be the inevitable result 
if work of the nature claimed by the 
bar must be exclusively performed by 
its members. The Eastern Underwriter, 
June 17, 1938, p. 33:1. 





Survey of Books for Executives 





Economics and Cultural. Change. 
By Russell A. Dixon and E. King- 
man Eberhart. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 550 
pages. $3.00. 


This stout volume represents a study 
of man’s economic organization as a 
dynamic factor in cultural evolution 
and change. By an analysis of the pre- 
dominant western cultures from pri- 
mordialism to modern industrialism, 
the authors show the relationship of 
each economic system to its enveloping 
culture, and indicate how methods of 
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production shape social attitudes and 
help contro] group behavior. 


The book is intended primarily to 
serve as an introduction to the social 
sciences, particularly economics, soci- 
ology and history. Though its em- 
phasis is economic and its point of 
view cultural, its approach is histor- 
ical. The cultural patterns treated 
range from primitive hunting culture 
and village culture, through feudalism, 
the commercial revolution, “nascent 
capitalism,” and the industrial revolv- 
tion, to present-day capitalism. The 
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book provides a broad basis for a 
study of the forces which underlie 
changes in modern industrial society. 

Prophetically the authors conclude: 
“No matter what comes to pass, the 
cultural pattern of the future will not 
be any form of regulation or collectiv- 
ism known today. Before any present 
nucleus of opposition to capitalism, 
such as Communism or Fascism, can 
become a dominant cultural pattern, it 
must develop a new unified and 
homogeneous ideology and new insti- 
tutions. . . . Some cultural framework 
will be found which will release the 
bounties now promised by modern 
technology. Exactly what it will be re- 
mains the secret of the future.” 


The Folly of Instalment Buying. 


By Roger W. Babson. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, 1938. 
248 pages. $1.50. 


This book is advertised as the “low- 
down” on instalment buying by “the 
famous statistical expert who predicted 
the crash of 1929.” Mr. Babson gives 
the entire subject of instalment pur- 
chasing searching scrutiny, and con- 
cludes that the system is economically 
demoralizing. He believes that instal- 
ment selling is inflationary; that it 
raises the price of goods for every- 
body; that it is a chief cause of radi- 
calism; that it undermines the char- 
acter of the people. This is a sweep- 
ing indictment, and he tries to make 
his position impregnable by surcharg- 
ing his assertions with classical doc- 
trines and philosophies of thrift. Ob- 
viously, thrift cannot be attacked; any- 
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thing which militates against it is bad, 
and the instalment system does militate 
against it, he declares. 

Mr. Babson is always a colorful and 
vigorous writer, and the topic to which 
the book is devoted is evidently one of 
his faverite subjects. The result is a 
marshaling of powerful arguments 
against the instalment system. The sta- 
tistics which he uses to bolster his argu- 
ments have been cite more completely 
and more objective!y 1» other works. 
But nowhere. have iuey been used so 
potently as in this present book. The 
author refers to those who have instal- 
ment obligations as “instalment pris- 
oners”; he likens the “easy” payment 
plan to the man who was so kind that 
when he had to cut off his dog’s tail he 
cut it off an inch at a time. His chap- 
ters bristle with aphorisms on thrift by 
statesmen, philosophers and unknown 
economists. He tells case stories of 
youngsters who fell into the toils of 
loan sharks. He is proud that he comes 
from Massachusetts because the symbol 
of the state is the codfish; and cod 
stands for cash on delivery. The instal- 
ment system is like a boa constrictor, 
he says: when the reptile has one coil 
around you—danger; two coils—dead- 
ly peril ; three coils—sure death. 

Mr. Babson does set forth some of 
the arguments cited by the proponents 
of instalment selling. However, these 
arguments have been better stated else- 
where, and Mr. Babson’s volume is 
definitely a one-sided statement of the 
general problem. He presents such a 
feeble case for the other side that it 
almost falls apart without his laying 
his hands upon it. 
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Like so many books on economic 
subjects which are designed for popu- 
lar reading, this volume is both super- 
ficial and stimulating. It makes inter- 
esting reading, but no reasonable per- 
son dare come to any conclusions on 
the hasis of it; a more searching and 
slower-paced study of the subject de- 
serves to be written. 


Before You Sign the Advertising 
Check. By Mark Wiseman. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1938. 
115 pages. $2.50. 


Extensive claims have lately been 
made regarding the possibilities of 
prepublication appraisal of advertis- 
ing copy. In “Before You Sign the 
Advertising Check” Mark Wiseman of- 
fers a systematic and tested method of 
analyzing advertisements before pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Wiseman takes advertising 
apart, examines it squarely, and an 
alyzes the function of each element. He 
shows how an evaluation of probable 
selling results can be made on the 
basis of a carefully devised check-list 
of the essential elements in an adver- 
tisement: (1) the sales idea, (2) the 
emotional appeal, (3) the sales argu- 
ment, (4) the advertising vehicle, (5) 
the advertising objective, and (6) the 
means of expression. 

This method dismisses from primary 
consideration such purely creative fac- 
tors as fancy typography, colored illus- 
trations, big headlines, clever copy or 
artistic layout—and deals wholly with 
what the author terms the “engineer- 
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ing aspect” of advertising. Attention 
is focused entirely upon such technical 
sales factors as arrangement, organiza- 
tion of materials, readability and psy- 
chological soundness, for which sim- 
ple, well-known criteria of judgment 
exist. 

When each of the six basic elements 
is soundly conceived, declares Mr, 
Wiseman, an advertisement will sel] 
goods regardless of its purely creative 
or aesthetic qualities—though the ex- 
tent of the response must depend on 
the creative skill with which the es 
sentials are combined. The book de 
velops this thesis convincingly, and 
the result is an analytical technique 
which can be practically applied be 
fore money is spent for advertising. 

The final chapters (“How You Can 
Judge the Results of Tests and Read- 
ership Surveys” and “How to Build an 
Advertisement by the Analytical Meth- 
od”) are highly interesting. The text 
of the book is enhanced by numerous 
illustrations and analyses of actual 
advertisements. 


Price and Price Policies. By Wal- 
ton Hamilton and Associates. Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 565 pages. $4.00. 


In spite of the fact that Walton 
Hamilton has been associated with the 
New Deal and that the specific indus 
try reports presented were made at the 
instigation of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet Committee on Price Policy, 
this volume merits careful scrutiny be 
cause of the quality and impartiality 
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Review 


of the presentation. Professor Hamil- 
ton and his associates have scrupu- 
lously distinguished between facts and 
opinions, so that the detailed informa- 
tion given about a specific industry, 
such as automobile tires, is clearly 
segregated from all controversial ma- 
terial and discussion. 


Seven clinical reports, covering one 
industry each, form the backbone of 
this study. Each chosen industry ex- 
emplifies certain business practices 
which are of secondary importance in 
the others. The industries analyzed 
are: the automobile, by Mark Adams; 
the automobile tire, by Albert Abra- 
hamson; gasoline, by Irene Till; cot- 
tonseed, by George Marshall; dresses, 
by Helen Everitt Meikeljohn; whiskey, 
by Albert Abrahamson; and milk, by 
Irene Till.. In every case, the indus- 
try, its operation, its marketing struc- 
ture, and its pricing policies are de- 
scribed factually in minute detail. 
Factual conclusions are drawn with a 
minimum of comment, while sugges- 
tions for change are segregated and 
made with careful analysis of the prob- 
able effects upon the existing structure 
and customs of the industry. 


The introductory and closing chap- 
ters were written by Walton Hamilton, 
who both analyzes modern competition 
and draws the seven examples together 
to form certain general conclusions. 
The analysis of competition and’ its 
modifications over the. years is inter- 
esting and significant. The evolution 
of competition, as pictured by Profes- 
sor Hamilton, is shown in the follow- 
ing quotations: 
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In its heyday competition was re- 
gar as the one way to industrial 
order—not a mere scheme of human ar- 


rangements. It was the great organi 
which shaped all wealth to pate ends. 


Its omnipotence was first challenged by 
the invocation of the state to maintain 
the conditions essential to its successful 
operation. Next, a large part of its 
domain—the railroads and public utili- 
ties—was wrested from its sovereignty 
and organized as a province of govern- 
mental regulation. Finally, by being 
given a set of rules and a moral code, 
it was converted into a mere instrument 
which must be guided to larger ends. 


* * * * * 


As the state had intervened against 
monopoly and an underdone competi- 
tion, it was now invoked to curb ex- 
cessive zeal in the competitive struggle. 


According to this analysis, the gen- 
eral problem today is too much rather 
than too little competition. New regu- 
lation by government is thus likely to 
be aimed at limiting competition, as 
illustrated by the Robinson-Patman 
anti-price discrimination act and many 
others. 

Professor Hamilton develops the 
thesis that a thorough knowledge of 
the facts, customs and peculiarities of 
every specific industry must be known 
before intelligent regulation can take 
place. Even then, it is his opinion 
that there should be individual regula- 
tion for each specific industry in order 
to meet its own peculiar needs and 
problems. Most industries really 
need some regulation to enhance cer- 
tain phases of competition and some 
regulation to decrease other phases of 
competition. The author’s final con- 
clusion is that “the sovereignty of the 
market is past; the political controls 
are here, and we must subdue them to 
the public interest as best we can.” 

No one can deny that industrial 
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regulation—probably on an augmented 
scale—is a vital problem today and 
will continue to be troublesome for 
some time to come. This book pre- 
sents material and suggestions which, 
if heeded, will make future regulation 
much more effective than that of the 
past. Even from the point of view of 
those who, like this reviewer, are luke- 
warm to increasing governmental regu- 
lation of business, the book is clearly 
well worth reading. 

Reviewed by Albert Haring, Lehigh 
University.. 


Sales Administration Principles 
and Problems. By Bertrand R. 
Canfield. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 652 pages. $5.00. 


Countless books have been written 
on the fundamentals of sales adminis- 
tration. Other works have effectively 
analyzed actual problems of sales man- 
agement arising in many lines of busi- 
ness. The author of this book, how- 
ever, has adopted neither the purely 
theoretical nor the wholly empirical 
approach; instead, he combines in one 
volume a complete description of sales 
management principles correlated with 
actual problems of sales administra- 
tion. 

The express purpose of the book is 
to give undergraduate students of busi- 
ness, sales executives and salesmen a 
clear understanding of the principles 
involved in the solution of sales man- 
agement problems. The practical ap- 
plication of these essentials by many 
companies. has been described through- 
out the text. 


Following an analysis of the princi- 
ples on each phase of sales manage. 
ment. are several problems, based on 
the recent actual experiences of busi- 
ness organizations in various indus- 
tries. These problems (of which there 
are over 80 in all) illustrate the suc- 
cessful application of the fundamentals 
outlined in the text. All the companies 
are discussed under assumed names, 
and locations and other minor details 
are occasionally fictitious. A list of 
questions follows each problem. In ad- 
dition to a general bibliography, the 
book includes specialized reading ref- 
erences after each chapter. 

Mr. Canfield’s treatment of sales 
management principles is simple and 
authoritative, and the problems which 
he poses are unusually stimulating and 
realistic. The author is associated with 
the sales management division of the 
Babson Institute. 


The Marketing of Textiles. By Rea- 
vis Cox. The Textile Foundation, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. 367 pages. 
$2.00. 


This volume, which is one of a series 
of publications by the Textile Founda- 
tion dealing with various aspects of the 
textile industry in the United States, 
describes methods used by the textile 
trades to move their. products inte con- 
sumption. The author has limited his 
study to goods made from cotton, wool, 
rayon and silk. 

Beginning with a discussion of the 
marketing of raw cotton, wool, silk-and 
rayon, Mr. Cox traces the methods em- 
ployed in marketing yarns, gray goods 
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and finished fabrics from process to 
process into the hands of industrial 
and institutional buyers, cutters and 
ultimate consumers. The first 14 chap- 
ters take up in succession the marketing 
of textile fibers, yarn and cloth. 
While the needle trades lie beyond 
the textile industry proper, the author 
recognizes their important influence, 
especially in the realm of fashion, on 
the textile markets; accordingly, he de- 
votes two chapters to discussion of the 
difficulties raised for textiles by style 
and fashion and the methods employed 
to cope with them, and gives a brief 
description of the marketing of cloth- 
ing. Chapters 17 to 19 describe and 
analyze the mechanics of pricing, price 
risks, and the influence of price fluctua- 
tions. Chapters 20 to 22 examine in 
less detail the reasons for the concen- 


tration of textile marketing in New 
York City, devices for promoting sales 
of textiles, and the problem and con- 
trol of unfair competition. The study 
is brought to a close with a quick sur- 
vey of proposed methods for improv- 
ing the industry’s distributive efficiency. 

The field which the author has 
chosen is a large one, but he covers it 
in broad and telling strokes. His method 
of approach is somewhat elementary, 
however, and it should be emphasized 
that “The Marketing of Textiles” is 
primarily a textbook rather than a 
study directed to experienced members 
of the industry. Nevertheless, the work 
should prove useful and informative 
to those who are actively engaged in 
the textile trades. 

Selected bibliographies are saa 
to most of the chapters. 


Briefer Book Notes 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND FEDERAL FUNDS. By John McDiarmid. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. 244 pages. 


$2.50. An intensive study 


of the 38 great corporations owned and operated by the Federal Government, including the 
TVA, HOLC and others. Important problems concerned with sources of funds, manner of 
expenditures, use of receipts and earnings, and accounting and auditing control are dis- 
cussed. Mr. McDiarmid examines the issue of central financial control, and analyzes several 


alternatives with clearness and objectivity. 
FOREMANSHIP AND SUPERVISION. 


By Frank Cushman. John Wiley & Sons, 


Inc., New York, 1938. Second edition. 286 pages. $2.50. The —_ reports pena 
experience in the development and use of the conference pr 
for industrial foremen and supervisors of vocational training. A ceases’ basis ae ‘Sener 


adaptation of the conference method is 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL oe sag FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE OPERAT- 


ING OFFICER. By Lewis Meriam. 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D. 


C., 1938. 


440 pages. $3.00. This book on st in the operating units of public administration, 


which has been written on the basis of personal observation, is not 
personnel technicians but rather to promote better understan 


designed to develop 
ding of personnel problems 


in public administrative agencies. The author cites many illustrative cases to indicate the 


application of public personnel principles. 
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HOW TO FINANCE AND MARKET SPECIALTIES AND INVENTIONS. By James 
Maratta. Council for the Improvement of Specialty Selling, Inc., New York, 1938. ) 
pages. $3.00. Mr. Maratta, an authority on specialty merchandising and a successful 
salesman, outlines methods of financing and creating markets for specialty products. This. 
brief book also tells how to recognize specialties, how to prepare for marketing, how 
promote distribution, and how to market through retailers and jobbers. 


HOW TO BE A CONVINCING TALKER (Two Volumes). By J. George Frederick, 
Business Bourse, Publishers, New York, 1937. 282 pages. $3.50. In these practical and 
entertaining volumes Mr. Frederick discusses the art of conversation. Chapters on 
versational etiquette, voice cultivation, logic, wit, the psychology of successful talking, 
effective desk speaking are included. The author is convincingly specific. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MONEY. By W. A. L. Coulborn. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1938. 278 pages. $2.20. An elementary textbook on the more important 
results of recent thought on the subject of money. Theoretical, historical and institutional 
phases of the subject are treated. . 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATIONS: A DIRECTORY, 1938-1939. Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 1938. 184 pages. $1.50. Lists and describes 
over 2000 voluntary, unofficial associations, organizations and agencies which have so 
direct or apparent relationship to the processes of public administration. 


FACTUAL HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: 1938. Congressions 
Intelligence, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1938. 143 pages. $2.00. A comprehensive : 
gressional and Administrative handbook containing the vote tabulations of Congressme1 
simplified. digests of important public laws, legislative and administrative history, and the 
Federal personnel and fiscal statements. 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC: 1938. The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Cas 
New York, 1938. 1151 pages. $3.00. A compilation of valuable information on the im 
surance business, embracing officers and directors of all classes of companies, associations 


of underwriters, brokers’ regulatory laws, resident agent laws, and pertinent statistics. A 
“Who’s Who in Insurance” is included. 


VOCATIONS IN FICTION. Compiled by Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter. American 
brary Association, Chicago, 1938. Second edition. 99 pages. $1.25. An annotated bik 
liography, prepared for the use of teachers, librarians, and counselors in the work of ve 
cational guidance. More than 400 novels covering 102 occupations are listed. 


“WE PLANNED IT THAT WAY.” By Frank Knox. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1938. 82 pages. 50 cents. An attack on Roosevelt and the New Deal. Colonel) 
Knox blames the absence of prosperity on what he terms “political blundering” in the 
economic field. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By J. Henry Richardson. Inter 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1938. Second edition. 290 pages. $1.00. The whole 
question of the technique of joint consultation and collaboration between employers @ 
workers is herein explored. The author calls attention to the remarkable stability of 
industrial relations, combined with a high standard of industrial peace, which has pre 
vailed in Great Britain during the past five years. 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT. By Charles C. Rohlfing et al. The Foundation 
Press, Inc., Chicago, 1938. Third edition. 780 pages. $4.00. A completely revised edition) 
of this college text on business-governmental relationships. Recent developments are te 
viewed in new chapters on Government housing and farm tenancy legislation, agricultural 
crop control, producer and consumer cooperatives, Government control of prices, 
regulation of business by taxation. 


- THE INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. Edited by David F. Cavers. Duke Univer 
sity School of Law, Durham, N. C., 1938. 144 pages. 75 cents. A group of articles whith 
analyze various economic problems of trust investment, including successful trust provisi 
Federal Reserve Board regulations, and trustees’ protection against surcharges for investr 
losses. This symposium constitutes the Summer issue of Law and Contemporary Proble 
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